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BOOK REVIEWS 785 

Criminality and Economic Conditions. By William Adrian 
Bonger. Translated by Henry P. Horton. With an editorial 
preface by Edward Lindsey, and with an introduction by 
Frank H. Norcross. In the Modern Criminal Science Series, 
No 8. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1916. Pp. 
xxxi, 706.) 

The committee of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology has rendered a great service to students of present-day 
problems — legal, economic, and sociological — by selecting for the 
Criminal Science Series this work of the Dutch publicist, Dr. Bonger. 
The excellent translation is based on the French text of the Amsterdam 
edition of 1905. In the etiology of crime it is safe to say that eco- 
nomic conditions hold the first place; and in the rapidly expanding 
literature relating to the economic factors of criminality Dr. Bonger's 
elaborate investigation is without a peer. Thoroughness of research, 
clearness of analysis, and keenness of interpretation reveal the hand 
of the trained expert. A great mass of statistical material has been 
explored. The marginal notes and the "revised" bibliography of 27 
pages disclose a wide and close acquaintance with the European litera- 
ture of the subject. However, the author does not show adequate 
knowledge of American writings and statistical collections. On ancil- 
lary questions, such as prostitution and the family institutions, some 
of the best work is unnoticed; while on the main subject, to cite two 
omissions, no use apparently is made of the reports of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Labor Statistics, nor of Koren's important Economic 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem, an investigation made for the Committee 
of Fifty (1899). 

The work comprises two parts, the first offering a " critical examina- 
tion of the literature dealing with the relation between criminality and 
economic conditions." So far as practicable in this division the vari- 
ous authors considered are allowed to state their views in their own 
words. The second part, filling about two-thirds of the volume, con- 
tains Dr. Bonger's own investigation. 

The first part in eight chapters provides an historic background for 
the scientific discussion of the present-day phenomena of criminality. 
It constitutes a unique source-book for the theories and the literature 
relating to the causes of crime. The opening chapter contains extracts 
from the writings of thirteen "Precursors — authors who treated the 
subject before the birth of modern criminal science," beginning dramati- 
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cally with the prophetic Utopia of Thomas Moore, who has the cardi- 
nal told that instead of "appointing great and horrible punishments 
for thieves," it would be wiser to provide "some means whereby they 
might get their living." According to these writers the social environ- 
ment is the fruitful source of crime. When our irrational social system, 
the basic cause of evil, "shall be removed," says Robert Owen, "then 
will the evil cease, and not before." In the ensuing chapters of this 
part due notice is given to: the "Statisticians," seventeen in number, 
not belonging to any special school of criminologists; the "Italian 
School" — headed by Lombroso and Garofolo — which "insists especially 
upon the individual factors in crime, and ascribes only a secondary 
place to economic factors;" the "French School." which "considers 
the rdle played by environment as very important," and includes such 
writers as Tarde, Corre, and especially Manouvrier, who has set forth 
the theory of environment "in the clearest manner;" the group of 
"Bio-Socialists," whose doctrine forms the synthesis of the Italian and 
French schools; the "Spiritualists," like Joly, Proal, and de Baets, 
who, though influenced more or less by modern criminal science, have 
the idea in common, that the " continually growing irreligion is a cause 
of the increase in criminality," and that the "irreligious are predis- 
posed to crime;" and finally the so-called "Third School and the 
Socialists," to which belong writers like Turati, Bevel, Lux, and Cola- 
janni who regard the influence of economic conditions as "decisive" 
in the causation of crime. 

Aside from its careful analysis of the literature, Part I of this book 
is of special scientific interest. It attests the efficiency of the statisti- 
cal method. Dr. Bonger's searching criticism, notably of Lombroso 
and some other members of the Italian school, reveals the perils due 
to the crude handling of statistical data; while his own luminous inter- 
pretation may stand as a model of scientific induction. 

The second part of this work is a social-economic treatise of high 
value. The first of the two books into which it is divided explains 
the "present economic system and its consequences." The opening 
chapter shows the inevitableness of criminality under the existing 
system of production. Human labor, like other exchangeable things, 
"has become a commodity corresponding exactly to definition: first it 
has no use-value for the possessor if he has not the means of produc- 
tion, and, on the other hand, has such a value for the person possessing 
these means; second, the possessor of labor has the free disposition of 
it." The most important consequence of the new system of produc- 
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tion is the "introduction of the labor of women and children, since 
tending of machines generally does not require great muscular strength. 
The advantages which accrue to the capitalist from the employment 
of women and children are obvious. Since the price of the workman's 
labor is determined by the time necessary for the production of the 
necessities of life not only for himself, but also for his family, as soon 
as the whole family are compelled to sell their labor, the price of that 
labor will simply equal that of the labor of the workman alone." 

In a convincing discussion the author shows how the present "social 
condition of the different classes is chiefly the result of capitalistic 
production." The capitalistic bourgeois' thirst for gold is not quenched 
when he has "arrived at a point where he can live a luxurious life and 
gratify all his caprices." He strives ever to amass more wealth. As 
a consequence, "in general he is little developed in other directions, 
uses all his time in attaining the end he wishes for, has a mind only 
superficially cultivated, and if he is interested in art he regards it simply 
as a pastime which he procures for money." 

On the other hand, the impoverished class is not made of inferior 
clay because it has failed in the economic struggle. Dr. Bonger exposes 
the crass fallacy of "social Darwinism," and accepts the doctrine of 
"potential" talent or genius as expounded in the great work of Odin, 
though he seems not to be familiar with the brilliant chapters on this 
subject in Ward's Applied Sociology. The lower proletariat is "not 
composed, then, as has sometimes been claimed, of beings inferior by 
nature, of persons who are fit for nothing. In the great majority of 
cases social conditions and not their lack of aptitude are the exclusive 
and direct causes of their position." 

The economic conditions which tend to produce criminality are 
accented in the relations of the sexes in marriage, the family, and in 
prostitution. Here the author is at his best. His elaborate discussion 
is based on ample statistical data. The monogamic family has sprung 
up in consequence of the rise of private property. It is not the last 
word in social development. Bad family-education and poverty are 
the chief causes of prostitution. With Bebel, Dr. Bonger holds that 
the present restricted marriage relation is responsible for much evil. 
Thus prostitution is "partly the inevitable complement of the existing 
legal monogamy, and partly the result of bad conditions under which 
many young girls grow up, the consequence of the physical and mental 
misery in which the women of the proletariat live, and the consequence 
also of the "inferior position of women in our present society." Bad 
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housing conditions breed prostitution. In general prostitutes are made 
and not born. At birth the daughters of the people are not of earth 
inferior to that of the higher social classes; yet at least 95 per cent of 
prostitutes "have sprung from the lowest strata of society." The 
existing social inequality is "alone responsible for their unequal dis- 
tribution." A woman may even sell herself for conscience's sake: to 
fulfil her duty as daughter or mother; to save from want her aged or 
infirm parent. 

The last 300 pages of this able treatise, constituting the second book 
of Part II, are given to a masterly discussion of "Criminality." The 
egoistic tendencies resulting from the present economic conditions are 
examined in detail. These tendencies are traced in the present eco- 
nomic system; in the proportion in which the different classes are 
guilty of crime; in marriage; the criminality of women; the family; 
prostitution; alcoholism; militarism; the penalty; and in imitation. 

In the same spirit, with use of a similar wealth of statistical mate- 
rials, the actual results of these tendencies are investigated in the con- 
cluding chapters, entitled respectively: economic crimes, sexual crimes, 
crimes from vengeance and other motives, political crimes, and patho- 
logical crimes. 

No attempt can here be made to analyze these chapters. Dr. Bonger 
has exposed the fallacy of the individual origin of crime and proved 
society's responsibility for it. Lombroso's theory of the born criminal 
is shown to be untenable. "It is society that prepares the crime, 
says the true adage of Quetelet. For all those who have reached this 
conclusion, and are not insensible to the sufferings of humanity, this 
statement is sad, but contains a ground of hope. It is sad, because 
society punishes severely those who commit the crime which she has 
herself prepared. It contains a ground of hope, since it promises to 
humanity the possibility of some day delivering itself from one of its 
most terrible scourges." 

The author believes that his "ideas about the etiology of crime will 
not be shared by a great many readers of the American edition." He 
is surely mistaken so far as the educated public is concerned. As to 
the rest, he has provided the needed lesson. 

George Elliott Howard. 



